MEMORIES  OF  SIGMUND  FREUD
ability to express oneself in the one form seems to
hamper expression in the other. Freud was a
masterly stylist. His prose, with its lucid, tranquil,
richly associative flow, merits comparison with that
of the great writers. Freud revised the well-known
maxim to, " Style est Phistoire de Fhomme" By that
maxim he did not mean merely that literary influ-
ences fashioned the style of the individual, but that
the development and experiences of an individual
do their part in moulding his style.
Certainly, he was not a powerful orator; and, in
fact, he disliked speaking. He always had to over-
come a certain resistance before delivering a lecture.
His speaking manner had nothing of the demagogic
about it, nothing of the impulsive or the emotion-
ally winning. In its sobriety and lucidity, its slow,
logical development, and its anticipations of objec-
tions, it had none of the qualities that sway the
masses. On the other hand, it possessed all the
qualities that convince unprejudiced, sympathetic,
thoughtful listeners. There was something curiously
compelling about the very uncoercive manner of
his speech. His lectures at congresses and scientific
meetings could not be called lectures in the rigid
academic sense; rather, they were free accounts of
his experiences and researches. Their manner was
conversational instead of formal. He once wrote to
me that when he lectured he chose one sympathetic
person from among his audience and imagined that
he was addressing this person alone. If this person
was absent from among his listeners, he would not
feel at ease until he had found someone to under-
study him, so to speak. This attitude explains the
direct-address form of his lectures and the manner
in which he anticipated objections, formulating the
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